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In a transition period, such as in many respects our time 
seems to be, when religious thought is passing into a new 
stage of development and some old things are passing away, 
the question of questions is the preservation — not to say, the 
enlargement — of the religious life. The danger, of course, 
lies in the tendency either to neglect religious feeling and 
devotional attitudes for critical and speculative thinking, or, 
in the struggle for a firm standing ground in thought, to de- 
spair of and let slip the hope and peace that religion, 
believed in, assures. The truth ceases to be a living reality 
and becomes a more or less shadowy uncertainty. What 
shall be done to carry the student over this difficult transi- 
tional period with undiminished and increased confidence in 
God and Truth as the center and life of the soul? This be- 
yond all else, is the question of questions. 



One answer to this question, very often suggested, in 
various forms and divers practical ways, is in substance this : 
"Separate the devotional from the critical, the speculative 
life. Live as it were in two spheres whose circles do not in- 
tersect. Hold your religious feeling and your religious 
thinking at opposite poles ; and as you pass from one to the 
other, you will be enabled to save your devoutness while you 
are pursuing your investigations." A practical suggestion 
along this line has been made by an eminent clergyman who 
advises the student to have two Bibles one of which is always 
to be associated with one's meditative reading and the other 
associated with one's intellectual Bible study. 

Is such advice wise? Can it be practically followed? 
17 
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Does it not rest upon the erroneous and mischievous princi- 
ple that religious feeling and religious thinking can be 
divorced? That this principle is erroneous and mischievous 
the life history of many earnest and devout even has proved. 
What one thinks and what one feels in religion are in a 
thousand ways one and inseparable. To endeavor to hold 
them apart results almost always in the greatest injury to 
both. Feeling is dwarfed and dried up. Thought is hard- 
ened and blinded. The practice looks easy and appears wise. 
It is really impossible and dangerous. The assertion might 
almost be ventured that it were better to lose for the time the 
warmth of religious emotion and the stimulation of the devo- 
tional attitude than to carry it along independent of the 
intellectual life. Not two Bibles but one, one which shall be 
studied and lived, lived while studied and studied with the 
purpose to apply the results to life. The task is hard, — none 
knows how hard until he has experienced the strain of intel- 
lectual doubt — but it is possible and, if achieved, blessed by 
renumeratives. The union of definite and assured results of 
critical or speculative religious truth, however small they 
may be, with the elements of aspiring and reverential re- 
ligious feeling cannot but create a firm and immovable basis 
for the larger insight and the nobler character. Make each 
truth attained live as an emotion; and both emotion and 
truth will become permanent and fruitful sources for the 
enlargement of lives. 



In recent theological discussion the two terms rationalism 
and dogmatism have been often called into use either as 
terms of approval or reproach. But to one who follows the 
discussion in the public prints, the question must often arise 
whether each of these terms does not really stand in various 
minds for several different things, and whether clearness of 
definition might not somewhat clear the air by leading to the 
discovery that some of the discussion was waged over a term 
whose ambiguity was the only casus belli. 

What is dogmatism? (1) Is it the disposition to reach defi- 
nite conclusions about matters under investigation, and to state 
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those conclusions in clear language ? (2) Is it the assertion of 
conclusions which, reached through careful examination of 
the evidence, or through personal experience or personal 
observation, are yet asserted without presentation of the 
evidence ? (3) Is it the assertion of things without possessing 
evidence that they are true, merely because they are the 
commonly accepted views of our party or sect? (4) Is it the 
disposition to fix or accept before investigation the conclusions 
which one is to reach or hold, so that investigation becomes 
not a search after truth but a search for arguments to sub- 
stantiate the supposed truth already found? We venture the 
assertion that all these things are sometimes called dogma- 
tism. Which is properly so called ? 

Dogmatism in the first sense is characteristic, and rightly 
characteristic, of all modern science and scientific investiga- 
tions. Every chemist is a dogmatist in this sense. Every 
biblical scholar, is or ought to be, a dogmatist in this sense. 
Without such dogmatism all thinking is simply a chaos of 
undigested facts and impressions. Such dogmatism is in 
itself as far as possible from being vicious; it becomes 
vicious only when it is assumed that conclusions once reached 
and formulated into "dogmas" are final and irrevocable, 
subject to no change by the incoming of new evidence or a 
new estimate of old evidence. 

Of dogmatism in the second sense also it must be affirmed 
that it is not necessarily an evil. Nine-tenths of the infor- 
mation communicated from man is communicated without 
proof. To insist upon the proof of every statement made in 
everyday intercourse of men would be to make life a burden 
such as our fathers never bore and neither we nor our chil- 
dren can bear. All expert testimony, too, which claims the 
right to be heard as expert testimony, is the purest dogma- 
tism in this sense of the word. It is very common to hear 
men railing at the dogmatism of their opponents, while at 
the same time they insist upon the duty of laymen to accept 
and abide by the testimony of experts. Too often this is 
simply demanding that their opponent's dogmatism shall give 
way to their own. The error lies not in the recognition 
of the rights of expert testimony, when it is expert, but in 
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decrying a dogmatism which is simply testimony. But while 
dogmatism in this sense has its place, it becomes a great evil 
when it usurps the place that belongs to argument and the 
presentation of evidence. There are times when he who 
affirms is bound to substantiate his affirmation by unquestion- 
able proofs, has indeed no right to affirm without such proof. 
He who in debate meets his opponent with mere assertion 
and, not deigning to give proof, endeavors to overbear him 
with assertion, is a dogmatist of a vicious and offensive type. 
Such dogmatism has but one redeeming quality ; by its very 
offensiveness it acts as an antidote to the tendency to dogma- 
tism in others. 

Even dogmatism in the third sense may have its place, 
but it is evident that we are here verging towards dangerous 
ground. If one inquires who wrote Paradise Lost, and we 
answer, without having examined the evidence, that Milton 
wrote it, there is evidently no error in the mental process if 
only we distinctly understand that we are simply repeating 
the commonly received view. Most of us would be compelled 
to answer ninety-nine out of every hundred questions on mat- 
ters of history in the same way. But if now we confuse 
these things which we know simply as the commonly re- 
ceived view in our circle of thought with things really known 
on evidence, then we fall into easy but serious error. Then 
we are upon the verge of becoming dogmatists of the danger- 
ous type. It is perhaps the conspicuous merit of Jesus from 
an intellectual point of view that he distinguished between 
the things that he knew, and the things that were simply cur- 
rent opinion. He sometimes took issue sharply with others 
on matters of current opinion, affirming the falsity of the 
current view. In other instances he used the current lang- 
uage without affirming its correctness or incorrectness. But 
no instance has yet been found in which he made a stand in 
favor of a current opinion on a point on which that opinion 
was erroneous. To the dogmatist in this third sense it must 
be said, If thou knowest what thou sayest, well : but if not, 
then ill. 

But of dogmatism in the fourth sense is there any good 
thing to be said? What is it but substituting one's ignorance 
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for knowledge, and tying one's self down, and trying to tie 
the truth down, to one's present intellectual and moral posi- 
tion? It is difficult to see how any mental attitude short of 
positive hostility to known truth can be more displeasing to 
the God of truth than such dogmatism as this. What then is 
dogmatism in the offensive sense ? It is not the seeking or 
formulating or holding or asserting of opinions or conclusions. 
It is the placing of conclusions before evidence, or the substi- 
tution of opinions for evidence. 



What is rationalism? Rationalism evidently has some- 
thing to do with reason. In its broadest sense it may 
perhaps be defined as an emphasis upon the function and 
power of human reason. But beyond this, there seems, if 
one may appeal not to the best usage, but to common usage, 
little or no agreement as to what degree of emphasis upon 
the human reason should be called rationalism. 

There are those who hold that God has given to men a rev- 
elation in the Bible, and that he has laid upon the human 
reason the responsiblity of recognizing this revelation as from 
God. Some of these persons are prone to find the credentials 
of the revelation not in the nature of its content, but wholly 
in certain external marks or signs which accompany it. They 
are wont to maintain that while reason must judge of the 
credentials, having passed upon these she then accepts the 
whole and abdicates her right to judge the separate state- 
ments. Thus while they deny to reason the right to discover 
the individual truths of religion, they assign to it the high 
responsibility of passing upon the credentials of the revela- 
tion as a whole, and the serious duty of interpreting that 
revelation when recognized. Thus even these make their 
ultimate appeal for evidence of the authority of a revelation 
not to a book nor to a church but to reason. Are such men 
rationalists ? 

There are others who, maintaining that reason alone could 
never discover the great truths of religion, and that the great 
duty of reason in religion is to recognize and interpret a 
divine revelation, yet lay chief emphasis on the internal 
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character of a professed revelation as attesting its divine ori- 
gin. And some among these recognize the fact that the task 
of testing the credentials of a revelation as a whole is neces- 
sarily a progressive thing. They hold that, strictly speak- 
ing, we can never affirm as wholly beyond question that a 
given book is a divine revelation, or in precisely what sense 
it is a revelation until at least the process of interpretation is 
complete ; for till then there is open the possibility that some- 
thing shall be discovered in the supposed revelation which 
shall require a modification of our view of the fact or nature 
of the revelation. While therefore these maintain that rea- 
son's chief function in this realm is the testing of the 
credentials of a revelation, they maintain that in part this 
test can be applied only by the interpretation, comparison, 
and scrutiny of the separate parts of the revelation, and that 
of this threefold process reason is the agent. These men also 
make their ultimate appeal to reason, yet at the same time 
firmly believe in divine revelation. Are these men ration- 
alists ? 

Again there may doubtless be found men who, while they 
hold to the necessity and reality of divine revelation, not 
simply for the childhood of the race but for the present age 
as well, are inclined to dismiss altogether from consideration 
the external evidence tending to show that a given book is a 
revelation from God. They lay all the emphasis upon the 
internal evidence, and hold that it is the function and duty 
of human reason to test every statement presented to it, to 
accept what is true and reject what is false. The men of 
whom we are now thinking would maintain that the books of 
the Bible contain revealed truth, but most of them would 
deny that they are to be accepted as in every part, or in 
whole, a faultless revelation of divine thought. Shall we 
designate this opinion as rationalism? Our question is not 
now, whether it is an erroneous opinion, but whether it is 
rationalism. 

Still again there are men who hold that the human reason 
is able unaided to discover all needful truths in the realm of 
religion as in other realms, and that hence a divine revela- 
tion is unnecessary. Most who bold this would hold also that 
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what was unnecessary had not been provided and hence 
would deny the existence of any supernatural revelation. 

What then is rationalism? Few people would apply that 
name to the first of the opinions we have named ; few would 
deny it to be the fourth. To the second and third it is often 
applied. Etymologically it belongs as much to the first as to 
the second and third since all make the ultimate appeal to 
reason. If we withhold it from the first should we not also 
from the second and third? For in fact, setting aside 
etymology, which is notoriously an unsafe guide in defini- 
tion, is not the real chasm reached in passing from the third 
to the fourth opinion? The distinguishing mark of this 
opinion as compared with the other three is that it regards 
reason as adequate to the task of the discovery of religious 
truth, and hence makes revelation unnecessary. Perhaps 
there is no way to prevent controversialists from branding as 
dogmatists those who hold other " dogmas" than their own, 
and from stigmatizing as rationalists any who assign to rea- 
son a larger place than that which they themselves give to it. 
But in the interests alike of clearness of thought and of fair- 
ness in debate it seems right to restrict the term dogmatists 
to those who make dogma their starting point rather than 
their goal, or who offer dogma when evidence is called for ; 
and the term rationalists to those who regard reason as 
sufficient unto the task of discovering all needful religious 
truth and make a divine revelation unnecessary. Of the re- 
lation between rationalism and dogmatism we shall have 
something to say in a later issue. 



